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Preparing teachers to educate students with disabilities is complex. Special educa¬ 
tion teacher preparation programs are intended to equip candidates with the essential 
skills necessary for educating students with a wide range of learning and behavioral 
needs across various settings. Preparing special education teacher candidates to 
educate students with disabilities across various educational contexts requires more 
than simply teaching about evidence-based practices or directing special education 
teacher candidates to watch other effective teachers (Leko & Brownell, 2011). Leaders 
in the field recommend that teacher preparation programs include opportunities for 
candidates to practice meeting the needs of diverse learners through carefully crafted 
supervised experiences (e.g., Brownell, Ross, Colon, & McCallum, 2005). 

Across many teacher preparation contexts, supervised field experiences are 
documented as the most important learning experiences within teacher preparation 
(Buck, Morsink, Griffin, Hines, & Lenk, 1992; Conderman, Morin, & Stephens, 
2005; Connelly & Graham, 2009; Recchia & Puig, 2011). According to Phillion, 
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Miller, and Lehman (2005), field experiences are the best vehicles to prepare fu¬ 
ture teachers for the complexity and diversity of the classroom. Supervised field 
experiences allow teacher candidates to apply the theories and strategies they learn 
to practical situations (Leko & Brownell, 2011). During such experiences, special 
education teacher candidates learn real-time problem-solving skills and gain confi¬ 
dence in instructing students with various disabilities (Ludlow, Gaylon-Keramidas, 
& Landers, 2007). During field experiences, teacher candidates actively engage 
in the profession and begin to view themselves as educators (Hixon & So, 2009), 
resulting in learning and development through application of knowledge in real 
classroom settings (Cook & Schirmer, 2006). 

However, the teaching community lacks a clear universal method for defining 
a field experience (i.e., what are the defining characteristics) and which activities or 
components within a field experience must be included to best prepare teacher can¬ 
didates for classroom realities (Sindelar, Brownell, & Billingsley, 2010). As a result, 
the discussions on field experiences are often a mix of apples and oranges, which 
makes them difficult to compare or measure. In fact, in some reports, researchers 
have described the literature base discussing field experiences as uninformative. For 
example, Cochran-Smith and Fries (2005) described the literature base as incoherent, 
McCall, McHatton, and Shealey (2014) described the literature on field experiences 
as lacking coordination ; and Sindelar and colleagues (2010) described the literature 
as thin. For this literature review, we broadly defined field experiences as any teacher 
preparation activities within authentic school-based settings that integrate course 
work and require teacher candidates to work directly with students. One type of 
field experience in the literature is referred to as the student teaching experience or 
internship, where the teacher candidate takes on the role of a classroom teacher in 
a comprehensive manner, which is different from working with students in small 
groups or one on one once or twice a week. Another type of field experience, re¬ 
ferred to as a practicum experience, is typically shorter than an internship in length 
and may take place prior to the more formal longer-in-length student teaching in 
the candidate’s program of studies. While what defines a field experience may not 
be well documented in the literature, most teacher preparation faculty agree special 
education teacher preparation programs should include at least one field experience 
because it is a critical part of a teacher candidate’s preparation (see Buck et al, 1992; 
Conderman et al., 2005; Connelly & Graham, 2009; Recchia & Puig, 2011). 

Recently, researchers have attempted to review what is known about assessing 
special education teacher candidates’ preparation. McCall and colleagues (2014) 
conducted a review of the research from 2000 to 2013 across three broad and overlap¬ 
ping aspects of special education teacher candidates’ preparation: core knowledge, 
dispositions, and applied experiences. The third section of their review discussed 
assessment approaches, which focused on teacher candidates’ application of their 
skills while working directly with children in field experiences. McCall and colleagues 
concluded that the literature base inadequately described the transfer of knowledge 
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to application. Although the review was broad reaching, their design was unable to 
capture details that may explain why field experiences are often considered the most 
important learning experience for teacher candidates (Buck et al., 1992; Conderman 
et al., 2005; Connelly & Graham, 2009; Recchia & Puig, 2011). There is a need for a 
clearer definition of what constitutes a field experience and a list of the components 
that make up such an experience. Once the parts are delineated, systematic docu¬ 
mentation of a teacher candidate’s growth during a field experience might explain 
specifically what components of the experience are most critical. Additionally, a 
clearer understanding of critical field experience components may provide guidance 
on how various special education teacher preparation programs can be structured and 
assessed to provide the most benefit to teacher candidates (Leko & Brownell, 2011). 

There is a paucity of research on what constitutes an ideal special education 
field experience, and it is not clear which components or activities within a field 
experience impact a teacher’s growth to the greatest extent. Reviewing past research 
will assist in categorizing the components typically included in field experiences 
and may assist in supporting why field experiences are considered the cornerstone 
of special education teacher preparation (Connelly & Graham, 2009). The purpose 
of this article is to review the existing body of literature on field experiences that 
include special education teacher candidates for two purposes: (a) to categorize 
components of field experiences and (b) to understand what types of questions can 
be answered regarding the effects of such components on special education teacher 
candidates. Specifically, the following questions guided our review: (a) What are 
common components of field experience placements? (b) What are the components 
of field experiences that are considered the most important? (c) What is known 
about the effects of the components of field experiences on special education teacher 
candidates based on the research design, data collection, and methods used? 


Method 

Keywords that served as search terms for this current review were similar 
to those used in an earlier review conducted by McCall and colleagues (2014). 
Academic Search Complete, Education Full Text, Education Journals, Education 
Source, Education Research Information Center (ERIC), JSTOR, PsycINFO, 
and Teacher’s Reference Center were searched using multiple combinations of 
the following terms: applied, experience, field, field-based, fieldwork, internship, 
practicum, preservice, special education, student teaching, teacher candidate, and 
teacher preparation. Additionally, all issues from 2000 through 2014 of Teacher 
Education and Special Education (TESE), the journal of the Teacher Education 
Division of the Council for Exceptional Children, were hand searched, given the 
journal’s aim and scope. 

Through the TESE hand search, two pertinent literature reviews were identified. 
The first review, by Vernon-Dotson, Floyd, Dukes, and Darling (2014), focused on 
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reviewing course delivery methods within special education teacher preparation, 
and the second, by Billingsley and Scheuermann (2014), focused on the use of 
virtual technology to enhance special education teacher preparation. Neither review 
directly overlapped with the purpose of this review, but both potentially included 
studies that described or measured the effects of field experiences that included 
special education teacher candidates. Therefore an ancestral search of both refer¬ 
ence lists was conducted. A total of 108 potential publications were identified using 
the aforementioned search methods. Peer-reviewed publications between 2000 and 
2014 that discussed teacher preparation of special education candidates within the 
United States and that met the following criteria were included in this review: 

• Publications that described or measured the impact of any type of field 
experience developed and facilitated as part of a teacher preparation pro¬ 
gram that included special education teacher candidates (within alternative 
or traditional programs) including full or half-day, early, initial, project 
driven, or formal field experiences such as, but not limited to, pre-student 
teaching, student teaching, teaching practicums, or teaching internships 
were included. 

• Publications with wide-ranging methodologies, including descriptive 
studies, case studies, program descriptions or evaluations, exploratory 
studies, qualitative studies, mixed-method studies, single-subject designed 
studies, and group designed studies, were included. 

• Publications that included special education teacher preparation in some 
capacity, such as the authors measured changes within special education 
teacher candidate populations after participating in field experiences, com¬ 
pared preparedness of special and general education teacher candidates, 
or described a field experience within a teacher preparation program that 
included special education candidates, were included. 

• Publications that included teacher candidate surveys about preparedness 
to teach areas other than special education without also including special 
education were not included, because the intention was to understand which 
field experience components and activities were intended to help teacher 
candidates become effective special education teachers. 

• Teacher preparation programs outside the scope of special education 
that placed teacher candidates in field experiences that included students 
with disabilities were excluded, because such programs are not focused 
on developing effective special education teachers. 

Thirty-six of the 108 potential publications met all five criteria. Most publications 
excluded were theoretical perspective or position papers on field experiences but 
did not actually describe or analyze at least one field experience. Although the in- 
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tention of the analysis was to code the 36 publications for specifics relating to the 
research questions, many individual publications did not include enough informa¬ 
tion to answer all three questions. Therefore reviewing this body of literature as a 
whole allows for a more meaningful analysis of the research questions and current 
practices in special education teacher preparation. 


Results 

Field Experience Sample and Scope 

The 36 publications included a total of 107 teacher preparation programs and 
1,091 teacher candidates. Within the sample, 422 participants were special education 
teacher candidates, and an additional 669 teacher candidates participated in general 
education or unspecified teacher preparation programs. Of the 422 special educa¬ 
tion teacher candidates, 48% (n = 201) were seeking special education certification 
only, 41 %(n= 174) were seeking dual certification in special education and early 
childhood, and 11% (n = 47) were seeking dual certification in special education 
and general education. The preparation programs included traditional face-to-face, 
distance education, and alternative models, including emergency placements in 
high-needs schools or hard-to-staff areas. Special education preparation programs 
ranged in focus from educating students with severe disabilities to educating students 
in cotaught or inclusive classrooms. The majority of the publications (97%, n = 
35) included information regarding field experience placements, and most special 
education teacher candidates (63%, n = 22) were placed in elementary classrooms 
for at least part of their field experience. During these experiences, special educa¬ 
tors were either the full-time teacher, coteaching with another teacher candidate or 
cooperating teacher, facilitating small-group or individual instruction, or mainly 
observing other professionals. The extent of placements varied greatly from 6 
hours to more than 400 hours because this sample as a whole (N= 36) included 
all types of field experiences as we broadly defined them. To better understand the 
components of specific field experience types, the results are further divided into 
three sections: special education teacher preparation program reviews, student 
teaching internships, and field experience practicums. Each author independently 
categorized the 36 studies as either a program review, student teaching internship, 
or field experience practicum based on the operational definitions created a priori 
from previous literature and inclusion criteria for this study. There was 100% agree¬ 
ment on the categorization of the 36 publications (summarized in Tables 1-3). 

Special Education Teacher Preparation Program Reviews 

Seventeen publications included in this review and summarized in Table 1 are 
program reviews including a description of all or several field experiences within at 
least one special education teacher preparation program. There is no clear consen- 
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sus on the number of practicums and student teaching internships per preparation 
program. The difficulty in understanding the frequency and extent of field experi¬ 
ences across studies is due in part to the varied reporting. For example, authors 
classified field experiences by the year or semester each field experience occurred 
within a given program (see A. Adams, Bondy, & Kuhel, 2005; Macy, Squires, & 
Barton, 2009), the number of semesters field experiences lasted (see Oyler, 2011), 
the number of hours per week teacher candidates were in classrooms (see Fullerton, 
Ruben, McBride, & Bert, 2011), the number of total hours per field experience (see 
Fladadian, Koch, & Merbler, 2012; Voss & Bufkin, 2011), the number of weeks 
per placement (see Ludlow et al., 2007), or the frequency of placements within a 
program (see Morewood & Condo, 2012), and some authors combined several of 
these field experience descriptors (see Ruhl & Hall, 2002). Despite the variation 
in reporting, most authors did draw conclusions about field experiences in relation 
to the benefits to teacher candidates. 

Authors concluded that field experiences allowed teacher candidates to link 
pedagogy with knowledge, provided opportunities to implement evidence-based 
practices, prepared teacher candidates to educate and manage behaviors of students 
with disabilities, required teacher candidates to problem solve in authentic settings, 
and engaged teacher candidates in all aspects of the profession (see Table 1). Authors 
reported that teacher candidates better understood specific student populations, 
became more comfortable working with students with disabilities, and felt that their 
skills in educating students with disabilities improved after completing the field 
experiences. Fifteen of the 17 program reviews were descriptive in nature, includ¬ 
ing qualitative studies, case studies, and program descriptions. Thus the analyses 
were limited to descriptive statistics. 

Special Education Student Teaching Internships 

Thirteen of the 36 publications, summarized in Table 2, focused on student 
teaching internships within special education teacher preparation programs. Based 
on findings from this review, special education student teaching field experiences 
include seven common components, as displayed in Figure 1. The clear consensus 
is that a student teaching internship lasts one semester ranging from 10 to 15 weeks. 
Special education student teachers are typically placed in school settings within 
elementary classrooms. Student teaching field experience placements include 
students with disabilities and may be in general education classrooms or special 
self-contained classrooms. Special education teacher candidates practice special 
education instructional strategies similar to those of in-service teachers, including, 
but not limited to, working with small groups and individual students in addition to 
teaching whole-group lessons; developing and maintaining behavior management 
programs; collecting student data to make instructional decisions; developing, 
implementing, and assessing individual student interventions; and modifying and 
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Table I 

Literature Summary of Program Reviews Specific 
to Special Education Teacher Candidates’ Field Experiences 
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Table I 

Literature Summary of Program Reviews Specific 

to Special Education Teacher Candidates’ Field Experiences (continued) 
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Table I 

Literature Summary of Program Reviews Specific 

to Special Education Teacher Candidates’ Field Experiences (continued) 
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Table I 

Literature Summary of Program Reviews Specific 

to Special Education Teacher Candidates’ Field Experiences (continued) 
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Table I 

Literature Summary of Program Reviews Specific 

to Special Education Teacher Candidates’ Field Experiences (continued) 
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Table I 

Literature Summary of Program Reviews Specific 

to Special Education Teacher Candidates’ Field Experiences (continued) 
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adapting content, materials, and learning environments. Student teaching field 
experiences often include assessments to measure teacher candidates’ growth, 
and in some cases, teacher candidates evaluate their own performance through 
written reflections, videotaped lessons, self-evaluations, and monitoring progress 
toward self-identified goals. Student teaching field experiences include guidance 
from university supervisors, cooperating teachers, mentors, or coaches. Specific 
opportunities for guidance occur through observations combined with written 
and/or verbal feedback, often supplemented by computer-based and audio/visual 
technologies (see Figure 1). 

Authors of the 13 publications concluded that student teaching internships 
connected theory to classroom realities. The internship experiences allowed teacher 
candidates to bring to life teaching practices they previously read about, to ap¬ 
ply student interventions in real-life teaching situations, to adjust to demands of 
classroom teachers, to collaborate with professionals who had differing perspec¬ 
tives, and to notice both strengths and weaknesses of their own teaching practices. 
Authors found that special education teacher candidates who successfully com¬ 
pleted student teaching internships consistently demonstrated teaching proficiency, 
developed positive attitudes toward teaching, shaped their expectations for the 
career, increased desired teaching practices, and decreased less desirable teaching 
practices. S. Adams and Wolf (2008) credited teacher candidates’ growth to a field 


Figure I 

Common Student Teaching Internship Components as Described in the Literature 
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Table 2 

Literature Summary of Student Teaching Internships 
Specific to Special Education Teacher Candidates 
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Table 2 

Literature Summary of Student Teaching Internships 
Specific to Special Education Teacher Candidates (continued) 
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Table 2 

Literature Summary of Student Teaching Internships 
Specific to Special Education Teacher Candidates (continued) 
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Table 2 

Literature Summary of Student Teaching Internships 
Specific to Special Education Teacher Candidates (continued) 
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experience focused on professional standards and performance-based assessments, 
where teacher candidates, school-based supervisors, and university supervisors all 
had clear expectations during the field experience. Other authors credited teacher 
candidates’ growth to the supports built in to student teaching internships, includ¬ 
ing online mentors, teaching partners, rubrics, immediate feedback, cooperating 
teachers knowledgeable inboth content and special education practices, video-based 
data collection, and self-reflection (see Table 2). All 13 studies focused on student 
teaching internships within this review noted positive aspects of this type of field 
experience. However, only three of these studies included an experimental design 
allowing for direct investigations of the impacts of student teaching internships, 
including specific components of these field experiences. 

Field Experience Practicums 

Six of the 36 publications, summarized in Table 3, focused on field experience 
practicums within special education teacher preparation programs. Based on this 
review, practicums align with coordinating seminars and are typically measured 
by number of classroom hours. The practicums in this review ranged from only 6 
classroom hours to 2 full days per week for 14 weeks. Defining a practicum in the 
literature is not as clear as defining student teaching field experiences, partially due 
to the varied uses for practicums. Practicums appear to be used to focus on just one 
aspect of teaching, such as coteaching (see Van Laarhoven, Munk, Lynch, Bosma, 
& Rouse, 2007), behavior management (see Dymond, Renzaglia, Halle, Chadsey, 
& Bentz, 2008), or using assistive technology (see Anderson & Petch-Hogan, 
2001). However, in some cases, practicum placements can closely resemble student 
teaching, such as in the example where teacher candidates spent 100 classroom 
hours over 10 weeks in providing special education services in a resource room 
(see Capizzi, Wehby, & Sandmel, 2010). 

This subsample of six studies, three of which are experimental in design, is 
not large enough to provide an in-depth understanding of the role field experience 
practicums play in special education teacher development. Given this, several authors 
did draw conclusions about the benefits of field experience practicums (see Table 3). 
First, teacher candidates who participated in practicums felt that actually teaching in 
real classrooms was very beneficial to their own preparation. Second, authors reported 
that field experience practicums supported self-reflection and positively influenced 
teacher candidate knowledge and development. Specifically, after participating in a 
field experience practicum with a corresponding course, special education teacher 
candidates increased the percentage of correctly implemented lesson components, 
including obtaining student attention before teaching, providing advanced organizers, 
including background knowledge questions, linking current lesson to prior lessons, 
presenting content sequentially, using visuals, modeling and using examples, checking 
for student understanding, providing corrective feedback, providing clear directions, 
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Table 3 

Literature Summary of Field Experiences of Practicums 
Specific to Special Education Teacher Candidates 
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Table 3 

Literature Summary of Field Experiences of Practicums 
Specific to Special Education Teacher Candidates (continued) 
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and summarizing the lesson (Capizzi et al., 2010). Last, specific components of 
field experience practicums, such as videoconferencing, show promise for elevating 
supervision and mentoring practices (see Dymond et al., 2008). 

Summary 

When considering the body of literature reviewed as a whole, 78% (n = 28) 
of publications included conclusions that teacher candidates benefited from field 
experiences regardless of the type. Most often (61%, n = 22), publications included 
conclusions that the success of field experiences could be attributed to the applica¬ 
tion of knowledge in real classroom situations similar to those candidates would 
experience when entering the workforce. 

Overall, most publications (81%) were descriptive (n = 19) or qualitative (n = 
10) in design, including, but not limited to, program descriptions, case studies, and 
exploratory studies (see Table 4). Authors from 28 of the 36 publications collected 
data from interviews, observation notes, surveys, reflective journals, or videotaped 
lessons. Less commonly, data were collected from checklists, performance-based 
assessments, self-evaluations, or observation rubrics. Least often, data were collected 
from e-mail exchanges and faculty surveys. Only 13% (« = 5) of the publications 
measured changes in teacher candidates’ practices, such as procedural correctness 
on given teaching domains, and another 13% (n = 5) measured changes in perceived 
knowledge of teaching, perceived ability to teach, or attitude toward teaching students. 

What Works Clearinghouse (WWC) was created as a central source for 
evidence-based educational programs and interventions that coincided with the No 
Child Left Behind Act of 2001, which called for scientifically based experimental 
or quasi-experimental group designs educational research grounded in empirical 
methods including adequate data analysis and reliable measures. According to 
WWC’s (2011) Procedures and Standards Handbook , two or more studies must 
be published showing statistically significant positive effects where at least one of 
the studies is a randomized controlled trial to determine with any level of certainty 
if field experience, in this case, has a positive effect on special education teacher 
candidates. No experimental group designed studies specific to the effects of field 
experiences during special education teacher preparation were found in peer-reviewed 
journals from 2000 through August 2014. 

Horner and colleagues (2005) suggested that the evidence base of a practice 
may be considered when a minimum of five single-subject studies with at least 
20 total participants meeting acceptable methodological criteria and published 
in peer-reviewed journals are conducted by at least three different researchers in 
three different geographic locations. The four single-subject designed studies in 
this review do not meet Horner and colleagues’ (2005) minimal requirements for 
reviewing research quality and evidence base of field experiences during special 
education teacher preparation. While most authors within this literature review 
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echoed the notion that field experiences are the most important learning experience 
within teacher preparation, no such conclusions can be drawn based on this review. 

Discussion 

The purpose of this article was to review the existing body of literature on field 
experiences for special education teacher candidates to categorize effective field 
experiences and underscore why such experiences are considered the keystone of 
special education teacher preparation. The purpose was to capture any peer-reviewed 
publications meeting the inclusion criteria that would offer some insight into compo¬ 
nents and activities of special education field experiences. Thirty-six peer-reviewed 
publications including information about field experiences of 1,091 teacher candidates 
(422 in special education) and 107 preparation programs were reviewed. This sample 
represented special education teacher preparation programs including the common 
dual-certification programs combining special education with either early childhood 
or general education. Future efforts should also target new types of dual-certification 
programs, such as dual special education and bilingual education programs, that are 
now rising in popularity. While no such publications were identified after searching 
eight databases using a combination of 13 search terms, it is likely that such work 
will be readily available in the near future or is already available through open source 
alternatives to the scholarly databases used in this review. 


Table 4 

Summary of Field Experience Publication Methodologies 


Research design 

Studies in this review 

Special education 
teacher candidates 

Teacher preparation 
programs 

/ 

% 

/ 

% 

/ 

% 

Descriptive 

18 

50 

202 

48 

81 

76 

Qualitative 

10 

28 

140 a 

33 

14 

13 

Single subject 

4 

11 

16 

4 

4 

4 

Quasi-experimental 

2 

6 

49 

12 

6 

6 

Mixed methods 

2 

6 

15 b 

4 

2 

2 

Total 

36 

100 

422 

100 

107 

100 


a The total number of special education teacher candidates included in qualitative study samples does not include 389 
teacher candidates from Sayeski and Paulsen (2012) because it was not clear how many teacher candidates were 
special education teacher candidates. None of the 389 teacher candidates were added to the sample of special 
education teacher candidates. b The total number of special education teacher candidates included in mixed methods 
study samples does not include 123 teacher candidates from Voss and Bufkin (2011) because it was not clear how 
many teacher candidates were special education teacher candidates. None of the 123 teacher candidates were added 
to the total sample of special education teacher candidates. 
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The first step in the review process was to highlight several special education 
field experience commonalities across all publications. Unfortunately, the vast 
majority (81%) of publications were descriptive in nature, limiting further analyses 
regarding the effects of field experiences and field experience activities (see Table 
4). As a consequence of the research methods employed, generalizations about spe¬ 
cific components or assessments included in special education teacher preparation 
field experiences are limited. Descriptive and qualitative research methods generate 
theoretical models and support scientific inferences but do not measure causal ef¬ 
fects of an intervention (Feuer, Towne, & Shavelson, 2002) and therefore can help 
articulate details about special education teacher preparation field experiences but 
not directly explain effects on teacher candidates’ preparation. Experimental group 
design research leads to the best estimates of effect, but the absence of experimental 
conditions in this body of literature is not surprising given the complexities of special 
education teacher preparation research. Considering ongoing challenges in regard 
to conducting experimental research, quasi-experimental designed research of field 
experiences may be the most appropriate method for empirical investigations. 

How Do We Measure the Difference Makers? 

Although the importance of field experiences in the context of special educa- 


Table 5 

Five Steps for Designing Field Experiences and Studying Their Effectiveness 


Steps 


Examples 


Empirically document 


1. Set the extent of the field • A specific portion of the school year How does the selected extent of a field 

experience • Minimum number of classroom experience allow for critical activities to 

hours occur? 

• Minimum number of lessons taught 


2. Select teaching activities 


3. Determine the products 


• Designing instruction 

• Facilitating instruction 

• Managing student behaviors 

• Collecting student data 

• Assessing students 

• Written reflection 

• Videotaped lesson 

• Portfolio 


How do the required teaching activities 
translate to expectations within the 
profession? 


How did producing the selected product 
result in professional growth? 


4. Assess the teacher 
candidates 


• Self-assessment 

• Observation 

• Competency exam 


How did this assessment measure teacher 
ability? 


5. Provide ongoing • Oral and written feedback 

feedback • Observation form 

• Completed rubric 

• Conference 


How does the feedback emphasize 
professional teaching standards used to 
determine profession-ready teachers? 
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tion teacher preparation is undisputed, empirical research on the changes in teacher 
candidates as a result of participating in different types of field experiences (e.g., 
online preparation, virtual training, shorterplacements, residential models) is needed. 
It is hoped that, over time, we will be able to identify changes in field experience 
trends, but currently there are not enough data to substantiate such claims. Because 
of the varied purposes for field experiences, we may never be able to uniformly 
define them, but one definition of field experience may not be necessary. Asking 
empirical questions about field experience may lead to a better understanding of 
the true difference makers within special education teacher preparation. 

Five recommendations for designing special education field experiences and 
studying their effectiveness are outlined inTable 5. Asking empirical questions about 
the extent, activities, products, assessments, and types of feedback for field experi¬ 
ences to directly study specific components of field experiences (e.g., self-reflection, 
videotaped lessons, portfolios, self-evaluation, coplanning and coteaching, personal 
goal setting, performance-based assessment) is needed to understand which activi¬ 
ties contribute to the preparation of profession-ready special education teachers 
in a meaningful way. Additionally, descriptions of field experiences organized in 
this review as placement types, extent, and framework; teaching and professional 
activities; and methods for guiding and assessing teacher candidates remain in 
demand and will allow for a more well-rounded understanding of current practices 
within the field. Last, as special education teacher preparation programs continue 
to be questioned concerning their impact on student outcomes (Brownell, Griffin, 
Leko, & Stephens, 2011), researchers must extend the research base with rigorous 
efforts to link changes in teacher candidates’ knowledge, skills, and dispositions 
to student outcomes. 
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